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conditions and new opportunities was the central purpose of a rural work 
conference held in Philadelphia, Pa., December 2-4, 1953, sponsored by Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., and the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee. 


In opening the conference Dr. W. 
Stanley Rycroft, the chairman, stress- 
ed the interest of American churches 
and lay groups in a more practical 
Christian approach to the problems of 
hunger, economic oppression, and 
agrarian unrest. 

Dr. I. W. Moomaw discussed some 
recent developments in rural work, 
especially: 


— 1. The growing interest developing 
among church mission boards in a 
more adequate ministry to all phases 
of village life. At least six denomi- 


| 


; 


nations held their own rural work 
conferences during the past year. 

2. The increase in appointments of 
missionary personnel qualified for 
dealing with the complex economic 
and social problems crying out for 
skilled attention today. 

3. New extension services being 
put into operation. At least twelve 
new projects were started during the 
past year. 

4. Special projects, such as at Alla- 
habad, India, and in the Near East, 
which are making larger re- 
sources available and helping 
to create a climate in which 
churches can and must do a 
more adequate job. 


There were few, if any, 
formal addresses. Rather the 
time was given to open dis- 
cussions. 

Dr he kK. Higdon led a 


This little Indian girl is 
a living example of the ex- 
tension method at work. The 
sewing class she attends is 
conducted by the extension 
service of the YMCA Center 
at Martandam, South India. 
Only as we help village people 
to help themselves in all areas 
of life will the Christian pro- 
gram reach full effectiveness. 
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The Gospel and Human Needs 


ETHINKING our Christian mission to village people in the light of changing 


lively session dealing with the num- 
ber and kind of missionary personnel 
required for village work and the 
new emphasis being put into the prep- 
aration of Christian national work- 
ers, 

Dr. Glenn P. Reed dealt with “Ad- 
justing Our Program to Meet Changed 
Conditions.” During the discussion the 
points were made that eighty-four 
per cent of the Christians in. lands 
served by missions live in village 
areas and that village churches are 
often made up of landless families who 
eke out an existence by seasonal 
labor. These people are in the midst 
of agrarian unrest. Therefore, our. pro- 
gram must become sufficiently flex- 
ible, mobile, and sensitive to help 
them meet their life needs. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor presented ‘Suc- 
cessful Methods of Working with Vil- 
lage People.” He stressed the fact 
that the greatest undeveloped re- 
source of the so-called ‘“underde- 
veloped” countries is the people them- 
selves. Any program to be successful 
must come to terms with their goals, 
their culture, and their resources, 
however limited they may be. 

Among the recommendations made 
by the conference, the following are 
of particular interest: 


Selection and Training 
of Personnel 

1. Provide a larger percentage of 
rural workers qualified by experience 
and training to effectively deal with 
the urgent and complex problems of 
oppressed village people. Their num- 
ber should be proportionate to those 
serving in education, medicine, and 
other specific fields. 

2. Make greater use of the large 
numbers of devoted young people in 


(Continued on page 2) 


Village farmer explains his method of 
extracting honey to Mr. M. A. Samuel, 
YMCA extension director at Martan- 
dam, South India. > 


(Continued from page 1) 


our colleges of agriculture and depart- 
ments of home and family life when 
recruiting for mission service. 

3. Recruit those accustomed _ to 
working in and through the Church 
when performing community services. 

4. Select rural workers who have 
special skills, such as in handicrafts, 
literacy, agriculture, etc. 

5. Set apart a larger proportion of 
scholarship funds, available to over- 
seas students for study in the United 
States, for those preparing themselves 
to work with village people. 

The conference particularly com- 
mended the increased emphasis on 
training of village-level workers at 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
India, and at other newly-formed 
centers in various countries. 


Methods of Rural Work 


1. Give increased attention to 
Christian home and family life and to 
services which strengthen the family 
as a basic force in community better- 
ment. 

2. Use more widely the extension 
method of working directly with vil- 
lage people in helping them work out 
solutions in problem areas, such as 
literacy, religious instruction, agricul- 
ture, health, and recreation. 

3. Restudy all types of Christian 
service: (a) to determine whether in- 
stitutions are meeting needs in pro- 
portion to personnel and funds in- 
vested in them; and (b) to determine 
to what extent evangelism may be in 
a rut and thus failing to produce 
churchmen who comprehend the full 
function and power of the Church as 
a community force to strengthen life 
spiritually, socially, and economically 
—not only to save from sin but from 
poverty, hunger, disease, and other 
forces that blight life. 

Delegates to the conference included 
laymen, mission board _ secretaries, 
students in preparation for mission 
service, missionaries on furlough, and 
representatives from the U.S. Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Services and 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of United Nations. 

A complete printed report on the 
conference is being prepared. 


Japanese 4-H Club Projects 


By Davin Y. TAKAHARA* 


e Japan’s 4-H clubs are only three 
years old but already they can count 
their members by the _ thousands. 
Much of the popularity that the clubs 
enjoy springs from their being geared 
to the farming pattern of the country. 

Japan’s farms are small—most of 
them are no more than two and a half 
acres in size—and farm income is not 
large. Most Japanese 4-H boys and 
girls therefore choose projects that 
are small and inexpensive. They raise 
chickens, rabbits, and goats. 

Angora rabbits are especially popu- 
lar among the Japanese 4-H club 
members because the rabbits bring a 
quick cash return. The fur can be 
made into gloves, scarfs, etc., for ex- 
port. The boy who won the demon- 
stration contest in the National 4-H 
Club Congress in the spring of 1952 
—the first held in Japan—chose an- 
gora rabbits as his project. Some of 
the 4-H club members in northern 
Japan make slippers of “wangle” reeds 
during the slack farming season. 


Others dry persimmons and process ~ 
them into a special product that will. 
bring in much more cash than the © 


raw fruit. 
A project that is highly popular 
among 4-H club girls is kitchen im- 


provement. Most Japanese farm homes — 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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| 
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| 


have dark, inconvenient kitchens that 


the girls wish to redo for the sake of 
efficiency and family welfare. Re- 
building or putting in a new “kKa- 
mado”—a kind of kitchen range built 


of stone or brick—is generally the © 


first step. 

Membership in the 4-H clubs is 
limited to boys and girls from ten to 
twenty years old. The 30,000 4-H and 
agricultural study (for young people 
from twenty-one to thirty years of 
age) clubs formed in the past three 
years now have a million members 
among the Japanese rural youth. 


* Mr. Takahara is Director-General of the 
Japanese 4-H Club Association, Tokyo. 
This article originally appeared in Foreign 
Agriculture. 
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Traveling Schools in Angola 
By Auuen T. Knicut* 


e This is a progress report on our 
traveling or movable schools in An- 
} gola. Back in 1949 we conducted two 
| such schools with emphasis on teach- 
ing through demonstration. They were 
good schools, with perhaps the chief 


defect being a lack of organized fol-' 


low-up. 

In 1950 I came down with malaria 
the day another school was to open. 
} But Dr. Gilchrist concluded the re- 
} sults achieved were similar to those 
of 1949. Evidently we did not leave 
| these three villages in any better 
| condition than when we arrived. 

In the three months preceding the 


| present school we gave much thought 


| to planning how we might instill a 
} desire for better homes, good sanita- 
} tion, better food, Christian homes. 
| Those who attended the school have 
) only to look about them to see the 
_ fruits of what has been done. 

The other afternoon I was down at 


» the river. From where I stood I could 


see three evidences of what the people 
; had accomplished. There was an oven 
built from ant hills, loaded with floor 
tile and brick ready to be burned. 
\ Not one of the forty-five people had 
| ever seen an oven; neither did they 
/ have any idea of how to make a tile 
—that was considered the work of 
' the white trader. 
In another direction I could see a 
' good water supply for the entire vil- 
lage: one gallon per minute of crystal 
clear water coming out of the earth 
through a bamboo pipe. The people 
» had dug a ditch about thirty yards 
' long with their hoes, covered it with 
sticks and sod, and then planted reeds 
* on top. There is no possibility of sur- 
face water contaminating this supply. 
' A short ditch of about four yards 
‘ leads off from the lowest point of the 
long ditch; this also is covered. 

The first time we ever tried to pre- 
' pare for such a water supply the 
work was done by Dr. Gilchrist, one 
of the 1949 students, and myself— 
using African hoes and standing up to 
our ankles in slippery clay. The 
people came around later when we 
proved to them that it was possible, 
even at the end of a dry season, to 
accumulate sufficient water in this 
way. 

The third evidence I could see was 


*Dr. Knight is an agricultural mission- 
ary in Angola under the United Church of 
Canada. 


a nursery of 1,200 eucalyptus trees, 
placed in balls of earth, which will 
be ready for transplanting in six 
weeks. Each worker receives about 
twenty trees and the remaining ones 
go into the church forest. 

In this village the people learned 
to lay floor tile and completed the 
platform of the little adobe church 
the very first time they had trowels 
in their hands. One of the men re- 
marked, “We thought it was only 
paid masons who could do such work. 
Now we know we ourselves can do 
these things.” Two sanitary latrines 
were dug. The people learned how to 
plaster their houses and completed 
a room in a wattle-and-daub house. 

These villagers also watched one 
and a half acres of land being pre- 
pared for rice and beans with a small 
plow and oxen. There was not one 
plow in that village. A group of about 
twenty met one night to discuss how 
they might cooperatively purchase 
plows and oxen and use them in this 
way also. 

The produce from the field is to be 
divided between support of the local 
church and support of their mission- 
ary at the coast fisheries. This is one 
of the first Lord’s Acre projects in 
this area. 

While the school was in session, 
each evening we showed film strips 
on the New Testament and movies 
about food, care of the soil, health, 
ete. One night, after exactly two 
hours for rehearsal, a drama was pre- 
sented patterned after Cry, the Be- 
loved Country. And it was well done. 
The moral was, “Stay in your village!” 

These schools are 


surely the most 
satisfying work I 
have been privi- 


leged to do since re- 
turning to Africa. 


Completing outlet for 
the new water system 
... “now we ourselves 
can do these things!” 
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Drawing the first water through the system 
constructed during the 1953 traveling 
school in Angola. 


RURAL JAPAN 


e While traveling in Japan recently, 
I ran across a missionary couple try- 
ing to lose themselves in a Christian 
rural project. This is not easy, but if 
one is to get to the heart of Japan 
he must identify himself with the 
rural people. Kagawa has been preach- 
ing that for years. Missionaries have 
tried to do so right along. And to try 
again, in the aftermath of war with 
continuing tensions and _ increasing 
complications, is hard. But many 
missionaries, not fearing difficulty or 
loneliness or misunderstanding, are 
doing it! 

—CHARLES T, LEBER 


Mexico 


e In a picturesque setting at the foot 
of our famous volcano, Ixtacihuatl, 
we found some of our country church 
people raising apples. The trees were 
producing fruit of a poor quality, fit 
only to be sold at a low price for the 
making of soft drinks. However, the 
climate is suitable for apple growing. 

We imported some Red and Golden 
Delicious apple trees from Missouri 
and distributed them among those 
interested. It was found that cuttings 
or cions grafted on local trees re- 
sulted in some that grew better than 
imported ones. These farmers are 
good grafters (in a strictly honest 
sense!) and now have well over a 
hundred young grafted trees coming 
into bearing. 

As a further experiment a gift of 
boysenberry and raspberry plants 
were set out and are bearing fruit. 
Since these berries were unknown in 
the local market, the women had to 
make them into jam for a ready sale. 

In 1952 the frosts destroyed much 
of their field crops, so that even the 
small production of fruit was a help. 


—CLAUDE R. KELLOGG 


Borneo 


@ The most challenging phase of our 
rural work program lies among the 
Chinese of Sarawak who are scattered 
among the rubber groves. Since every 
Chinese church has a primary school 
adjacent, most of the young people 
finish a six-year primary course. 

We are developing ‘Opportunity 
Schools” which meet half a day a 
week with classes in Bible, hygiene, 
agriculture, current events, and rec- 


FIELD 


reation. A three-year program is being 
projected. In agriculture the first year 
will cover soil management, the 
second crop husbandry, and the third 
animal husbandry. Hygiene will be 
followed the second year by foods and 
nutrition, the third year by home 
management and family care. 

Two schools have been in opera- 
tion for about three months with a 
combined enrollment of forty-three. 


The government educational officer is — 


greatly interested in the experiment. 
If these first two schools are success- 
ful, we plan to hire a full-time team 
and bring the number of schools up 
to five. 

Another new project is that of 
libraries to be circulated through the 
churches. One set of 150 books has 
been purchased as a trial to find out 
which books are read most. Later 
three more sets will be bought and 
put into circulation. 


—WILLIAM W. OVERHOLT 


Korea 


® One afternoon while I was in Pusan 
we drove out to see a farm project 
under the direction of two pastors 
from north Korea. They have secured 
six or seven acres from the govern- 
ment and twelve families, mostly 
widows of pastors and their children, 
make up the group. 

Each family has its own small 
house, garden plot, and chickens. The 
crops of peanuts and sweet potatoes, 
which are sold, are worked jointly. 
They have five goats and a few pigs. 
The project is intended to help these 


NOTES 


families become self-supporting and 
also act as a model for others in the 
area. It is a Christian center not only 
in word but also in deed. — 

Ewha Woman’s University with 
1,600 students, staff, and box-car loads 
of furniture and equipment returned 
to Seoul the middle of September 
and opened the new semester the next 
week. I walked with Dr. Helen Kim, 
the president, through doorless and 
windowless buildings and marvelled 
at the spirit of students and faculty 
carrying on in the midst of confusion. 
Chapel services are held outdoors. 
There is no building able to accom- 
modate all the students at one time! 


—Mrs. RutH H. TaybLor 


Lebanon 


e The success of Jibrail Rural Fel- 
lowship Center is largely measured 
by its influence on the family group 
as seen in improved living conditions, 
better health, more understanding be- 
tween parents and children. 

“But father, it is like being in 
heaven to be in our school at Ras- 
Jibrail,” said one teen-age girl. She 
had found in our simple but improved 
living facilities and all-round pro- 
gram a pattern of life that challenged 
her mentally, physically, and spirit- 
ually. —S. Neate ALTER 


Dr. Kellogg in Mexico and Mr. Overholt 
in Borneo are agricultural missionaries 


under the Methodist Church. Mrs. Taylor is 
executive secretary of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society of the United Church of Canada. 
Dr. Alter is an agricultural missionary in 
Lebanon under the Presbyterian Church 
USA. 


Rifu Rural Center 


By CHESTER GALASKA* 


e A fast train from Tokyo brings 
one to Sendai in northern Japan in 
seven hours. From there a_thirty- 
minute electric-train ride and a half- 


‘hour’s walk end at the foot of the 
steep hillside where Rifu Rural Cen- - 
_ter is located. The buildings are 


simple: the largest, with a white cross, 


|combines living quarters and meet- 
‘Ing place for students; nearby are 


workshop, barn, and poultry house. 
About twenty years ago, as Rev. M. 


{ Saito first walked the hills toward 


the village of Rifu, the “center” idea 


7 was conceived. However, it was not 
/ until 1951 that the first buildings were 
/ erected and the present program be- 
| gun. The emphases at the center are: 


1. To train rural Christians in basic 


| Christianity and improved farming 
) methods and management for the 
| period of one year. 


2. To run a model farm so farmers 


) of the area can observe results of new 
}} techniques as they are tested. 


3. To train and orient students who 
are to study further for full-time rural 


j Christian service. 


4. To run short-term schools (about 


/ one week) for training church leader- 


ship in the Tohoku area. 

A twofold program of work and 
study has been conducted. For a 
period of one year students spend 
about four hours daily in study 
while working the land to gain prac- 
tical experience in farming. Courses 


*Mr. Galaska is an agricultural missionary 
serving under the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 


in New Testament, Bible background, 
various phases of church work, as 
well. as in farm management and 
agriculture are part of the curriculum. 

At present, one evening a week 
several students conduct evangelistic 
work at a station an hour away from 
the center. On Sunday afternoons a 
school for forty-five neighborhood 
children is held. Center students at- 
tend church services and activities in 
Rifu village or Shiogama. 

During the year students also take 
part in two one-week Farmers’ 
Gospel Schools, one or two rural con- 
ferences, young people’s gatherings, 
and work camps held at the center. 
The Gospel, Schools cover a period of 
concentrated study to which ll 
farmers are invited. Outside speakers 
deal with various phases of dairying 
and new farming methods, with a 
strong emphasis on Christian fellow- 
ship and devotions. 

Our farming, carried on with three 
and a half acres of arable land, in- 
cludes a large pear orchard and the 
raising of vegetables. In the last year 
and a half some experiments in grow- 
ing various grasses have been carried 
on. Recently two Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
the first of their breed in northern 
Japan, joined the farm family and 
will be raised experimentally. About 
thirty hens, two goats, and a work 
cow make up the rest of the animal 
population. The crops raised are 
pears, winter wheat, soy _ beans, 
barley, rye grass, clover, corn, etc. 


Far left: Young 
goats at Jibrail Fel- 
lowship Center in 
Lebanon. 


Left: Fruit trees im- 
ported from USA to 
help improve Mexi- 
can orchards. 
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Center: Mrs. Taylor 
and Dr. Kim leading 
a chapel service in 
Korea. 


Right: Work camp 
students help with 
winter wheat  har- 


vest at Rifu Rural 
Center, Japan. 


Barbara and Chester Galaska 


The whole curriculum is being re- 
vised. School work is being scheduled 
to correspond with other school terms 
so that teachers from the Sendai area 
will be available. Vacations will be 
lengthened to allow ample time for 
farm work. Teachers of Christian sub- 
jects can be secured in the Sendai- 
Shiogama area, while agricultural 
teachers will come from distances on 
a two- or three-day basis. 

There have been serious problems: 
Mr. Saito has had to direct the center 
along with full-time duties elsewhere. 
The budget has been insufficient to 
bring in the local workers needed. 
However, the “center” idea is basic. 
At a recent rural work conference 
one speaker declared, “If our rural 
centers fail, we have no other entry 
into rural life.” 


Deep Furrows 


To open a new rice field, to plant 
the bare hillside with trees, these are 
our monuments. How lonely it would 
be for rice if there were no monu- 
ments after my death. But how can I 
leave one when I have no land of my 
own? A farmer without land is like a 
man without a soul. 


—Japanese farmer to 
WoLrF LADEJINSKY 


The church must be concerned 
about liberty for the oppressed. If 
the Church in The Philippines would 
really champion the needs of the land- 
less, debt-ridden, despairing farmers, 
we would not have room in our 
chapels for the crowds of worshippers. 


—ALLEN R. HUBER 


We shall try to carry throughout 
the Jumna-Par Extension Project the 
attitude of friendship with the vil- 
lager and of humility towards the 
villager in his own field. This is in- 
dicated by the very name chosen for 
village workers: “gaon sathis,’” mean- 
ing “village companions.” It would 
obviously be impracticable to expect 
the gaon-sathis to work in friendship 
and deference when dealing with vil- 
lagers if there were to be different 
levels of human relationships in the 
staffing of the project itself. 


—T. A. Kosuy 


The growing edge of the Christian 
movement lies in the increasing con- 
sciousness on the part of the lay 
membership of the church that they 
are the church; that the welfare, the 
support, the governing of the church 
depend on them; that the spiritual 
life of the church is what they make 
it; and, moreover, that the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel is their task and 
the church goes forwara when every 
Christian is a witnessing Christian. 


—MuIss FRANCES STRIBLING 


I am convinced that in human rela- 
tions good faith and humility are the 
important elements. This leads me to 
ask: De we place enough emphasis 
on these qualities in selecting per- 
sonnel? As a choice, I would prefer 
to send fewer people and be more 
certain of their qualifications, 


—ALBERT MAYER 


Seventh FAO Conference 


e The Seventh Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations was held in Rome, 
November 23-December 11, 1953. The 
admission of Libya, Iran, and Ye- 
men brought to seventy-one the co- 
operating member nations. Reform of 
agrarian structures, the world situa- 
tion and outlook in respect of food 
and agriculture, food shortages and 
famines, measures to combat malnu- 
trition, desert locust control, and the 
election of a Director-General were 
some matters dealt with. 

FAO had its inception at Hot 
Springs in 1953. The first conference 
met in Quebec in 1945 when forty- 
two countries signed its constitution 
and adopted a budget of $5,000,000. 
Lord Boyd Orr was its first Director- 
General. Dr. Norris E. Dodd served 
in this capacity since 1948. From a 
staff of eighty in 1945 FAO has grown 
to a staff of more than 800 brought 
together from forty-six countries. 

The program of work is systemat- 
ically organized under five technical 
divisions with twenty-six main proj- 
ects and 118 sub-projects, each with 
activities in many parts of the world. 
In addition, FAO is operating an ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
in which over 300 expert advisers 
from fifty-four countries have been 
carrying on 200 projects in fifty-five 
countries. The conference adopted a 
budget of $6,000,000 for 1954-1955. 

It is estimated that in its eight 
years of operation FAO has cost each 
person in the member countries one- 


Dr. Phillip V. Cardon 


quarter of a cent per year! 

A high point in the conference, for 
the writer at least, occurred when 
the Director-General withdrew as a 
candidate for reelection. The sincerity 
and warmth of the resolution of ap- 


preciation and the seconding speeches | 


left no doubt as to the high regard 


for Dr. Dodd’s achievements nor of | 


the affection in which he was held. 


Reporting on the state of food and | 
agriculture, the Director-General said | 


that, although in 1952-1953 agricul- 
tural production as a whole had re- 
gained its prewar level in comparison 
with population, in the Far East per 


caput production was fifteen to twenty 
per cent and in Latin America five , 
per cent short of the prewar level. In © 


Europe production per caput had re- 
gained its prewar level, 


per cent more than prewar. 
In spite of the large stocks now ac- 
cumulating in some areas, 


is ill-clad and still lacks enough to 
eat. Surpluses in one country are of 
little use unless they can be moved 
to deficit areas through international 
trade. Even proposals to give surpluses 
away present seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties. The situation calls 
for greatly increasing production in 
the countries where it is needed most. 

The conference unanimously elected 
Dr. P. V. Cardon as the next Direc- 
tor-General. Dr. Cardon has been 


closely associated with FAO from its © 


very beginning as a representative 
of the United States government, hav- 
ing lately served as chairman of the 
important FAO coordinating commit- 
tee. Dr. Cardon has spent a lifetime 
in agricultural service. From 1945 un- 
til his recent retirement he was ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He 
arrives in Rome in February 1954. 
—JOHN H. REISNER 


®* The Women’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church fea- 
tured FAO in its November study pro- 
gram _ under the title “Scientific 
Knowledge—A _ Stewardship.” FAO 
staff members spoke to many WSCS 
groups and material was sent to more 
than 1,200 groups in the USA. 


while in 
North America production was twenty= 


] 
a large 


part of the world’s population, es- — 
pecially in the less-developed regions, © 


| 
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"° “Rural development” is a term 


(much in use. But what does it mean? 


mere is as much difference between 
jundertaking development works in a 
frural area and in developing a rural 


jcommunity as there is between build- 
% ing a house and building a home. One 


jis a matter of bricks, mortar, joists, 


rafters, and roofing—obvious, con- 


ecrete, tangible things; the other as- 
‘sumes all these tangibles but deals 


with the living and intangible things 


) of human relationships. One is a shell: 
§, the other is life. 


The Requirements 


A rural works program may make 


}a valuable contribution to the de- 
& velopment of a rural community, but 
,it is not sufficient in 


itself. Wells, 
‘roads, hospitals, and reading rooms 


» are good and useful—but not enough! 
It is the people they serve who really 
» count. “Is not life more than food, 
* and the body more than clothing?” 


Too often we think of development 
/as a rural works program done for 


» the people when quite often the 
* people are capable of doing the work 
i themselves—if 
i and led. It is comparatively easy to 
( put up a building, build a road, and 
» feel a responsibility has been fulfilled. 
» But have we? What is the reaction of 
j the people? How much have they 
» grown thereby? 


convinced, inspired, 


What is needed in the rural areas 
of Nigeria today is a fundamental de- 


» velopment of human qualities and 
4 productive powers, 
+ such material works as are expedient 
-and can be provided. Some argue 


augmented by 


that economic improvement only is 


-needed and that by use of wealth 


thus made available the people will 


| develop of themselves. Not only is 
‘this putting the cart before the horse, 
‘it is an entirely wrong premise. It 


assumes money as the basis of de- 


' velopment, whereas all too often it 
_ destroys. 


Development is the enlarging and 


! enriching of character and its expres- 
_ sion in a richer, fuller life. Abundant 


life is the measure of success and that 
abundance does not mean accumu- 


' lated wealth. 


* Mr. Prior is an agricultural missionary 
under the Church Missionary Society, mak- 
ing his headquarters at Asaba in Nigeria. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


By KENNETH H. Prior* 


Too many people are looking for an 
easy, spectacular solution for the prob- 
lems of undeveloped rural areas. They 
want ready-made remedies, pleasant 
palliatives. They forget the old Afri- 
can proverb, “If it doesn’t hurt, it 
doesn’t do any good.” 


The Leadership 


Many are ready to work for im- 
provement if shown what to work for 
and how to do it. It then becomes a 
question of vision, leadership, and 
recognition of the fundamental ele- 
ments of the situation. Charity is not 
needed but systematic inspiration to 
develop the potentialities at hand; not 


wages but productive work; not 
medicine but healthy conditions; not 
vitamins but a balanced diet; not 


more sanitation officers but better 
hygiene; not more schooling but bet- 
ter education. “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” Experience 
has shown that people will work for 
these very things if given leadership 
in which they have confidence. 

Now from this we must not con- 
clude that there is no need for govern- 
ment to carry out a works program. 
There is every need for it, especially 
for a skeletal framework of roads and 
communications which go beyond the 
normal purview of any community 
affected. But it is dangerous to do 
those things for people which they can 
and should do for themselves. Many 
claim that willingness to do voluntary 
work was killed by the introduction 
of direct taxation and the 
promise that with direct 
taxation no more voluntary 


Angel Gutierrez, a church 
leader in Mexico, admires 
his crop of improved rice 
nearly ready for harvest. 
Evangelical missionaries, like 
Lester Zook of the Presby- 
terian Church USA, are 
helping Mexican families 
migrate from the poverty of 
eroded uplands to the fer- 


tile lowlands now _ being 
opened by government for 
settlement. > 


service would be required. 


True Growth 


True development must come from 
within and grow upwards and out- 
wards and not be superimposed from 
above. It must develop a sense of ac- 
complishment, not of receiving some- 
thing for nothing as from a bene- 
ficient guardian. The former method 
makes for growth, self-reliance, and 
maturity; the latter destroys initiative 
and creates dependence. 

Money is needed, yes, as well as 
technical advice and materials which 
are not readily obtainable, due either 
to cost or unavailability. But needed 
even more is leadership—leadership 
that comes from experience and a de- 
sire to see people develop fundamen- 
tally. Such leadership gets things 
done. And when supplemented with 
technical and monetary assistance, as 
needed, it makes a right use of aid 
without humiliating or pauperizing 
the people receiving it. 


The Goal 


For self-respect there must be self- 
effort. A judicious use of self-effort 
coupled with wisely-directed outside 
assistance will result in gradual 
material improvement. This, when 
coupled with spiritual and moral 
growth, will produce a fundamental 
development in the character of the 
people and so of the community. 
Once this movement gets underway it 
must be geared into the life of the 
wider community, the country as a 
whole, and eventually into the broader 
sphere of the community of nations. 


A Mobile Church 
By S. K. CHATTERJI* 


® The church must be a living church 
so that it may be the instrument 
which our Lord wants to use in the 
evangelization of India. The days 
when we used to think of the church 
and the mission as two _ separate 
bodies are fortunately over. The 
church is the mission and as such 
must undertake the responsibility for 
spreading the gospel message. 

The church therefore must go out. 
We have been accustomed to think 
that once a church is established all its 
activities center around that building 
and among its own members. The 
church must be mobile and send out 
members to live Christ’s message. 

It may be necessary to preach the 
word when occasion demands it. But 
nowadays in India people seem to 
say to us everywhere, "Sir, we would 
see Jesus.” They want to see our life 
and measure it by the standard of 
Jesus Christ. Therefore the pattern 
of Christian work will have to be dif- 
ferent from what it has been. 

In this, as in everything else, we 
shall have to follow our Master. In 
the synagogue at Nazareth he re- 
minded the people of what the 
prophet said about himself, “He hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” 

This to me is the core of the gospel 
message which our Lord came to de- 
liver and which he expects us to de- 
liver in his name wherever we are. 

All the ignorance, distress, unneces- 
sary pain and suffering, and lack of 
joy in the life of the people we find 
in India today is due to lack of faith 
in God’s love and man’s distrust of 
his brother man. Our Lord came to 
this world with a twofold message— 
that God loves us and that we should 
love one another. 

We who believe in this message are 
called upon to go out in Christ’s name 
and spread it, in this way trying to 
remove the evil as far as it lies in our 
power to do so. 

To the first disciples belief in God 
meant a personal relationship to God 
in Christ. Do we today really believe 
in God in this sense? 


* An excerpt from ‘‘The Pattern of Chris- 
tian Work” which appears in the October 
1953 issue of the National Christian Couneil 
Review. 


RURAL SERVICE 


By Maset SHELDON* 

e “The real challenge of the twentieth 
century,” according to Dr. Raymond 
W. Miller in Our Economic Policy on 
Asia, “is the race between man and 
starvation.” Is it a losing race? This 
fight against starvation being waged 
on foreign mission fields affects some 
twelve million Christians in 120,000 
rural churches. 

Can the church at home and abroad, 
which brought these starving people 
into the fold and taught them of the 
abundant life in Christ, now sit back 
and watch them be drawn in despera- 
tion into the fast-moving current that 
will eventually destroy them? 

We have approached the problem 
piecemeal. Integration of the whole 
gospel with the whole of life is the 
need. There should be such concen- 
tration of power in a rural service 
training center as to meet this need. 
And there must be Christian disciple- 
ship all along the way—the God’s 
partner idea. The program, both in 
the center and in the village, should 
cover agriculture, health, sanitation, 
vocational and religious education. 

Agriculturally this would mean: 
(1) training voluntary farm leaders 
in the extension method; (2) giving 
internes practical experience and a 
challenge for rural life service; (3) 
demonsirating better tools and meth- 
ods; (4) breeding new stock; (5) teach- 
ing all people that use of land is a 
trusteeship from God. 

Result: Farmers will see, will want 
to do likewise, and will accept advice 
from trained lay extension leaders. 
The villager will come into his own! 


Story of Mennonite Colonization in 


Two New Books 
PILGRIMS IN PARAGUAY: The 


South America } 


By JOSEPH WINFIELD FRETZ 


Eleven thousand Mennonite refu- 
gees are establishing new homes on 
the virgin soil of Paraguay. But they 
are a sad and bereft people. Many of 
the families are fatherless. The men 
are prisoners in Siberia—dead, hiding, 
lost, or slaves. Whereas famine and 
red terror faced these people in their 
homeland, now they have freedom 
and bread and can build in peace. 
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PILGRIMS IN PARAGUAY is a story of | 


home and family life and its will te 


live, to set up churches, schools, 


farms, and hospitals—community life 


in a new and strange land. Of special 


note is the financial aid of more than 


$2,000,000 given by the Mennonit 
in the United States. 3 

Well-documented, clear, and objec- 
tive, this book describes one of the 
most significant religious adventumay 
of our time. : 


Herald Press, Scottsdale, Pa., clothed 


bound, 247 pages, $2.75. 


SMOKELESS KITCHENS FOR THE 


MILLIONS 
By S. P. Rasu 


The author while serving as Direc-__ 
tor of Engineering Research for the” 


government of Hyderabad, India, gave — 
special attention to the development _ 
of a stove or fireplace that would be 


inexpensive, convenient, and remove 
smoke from the kitchens of Indiam : 


homes. 
This booklet gives the results of his 
experiments in brief and clear form. — 


There are diagrams of different types 


of fireplaces with instructions for 


making them from local materials. 
The Christian Literature Society, © 
Madras, India, paperbound, 26 pages, i 


R.1 (2l1e US.): 


—I. W. Moomaw — 


Mr. 
high-yielding strain of rice being 
tested in south India. The Japanese 
method of planting rice, which involves 
careful spacing, is being introduced. 
This results in an increased yield and 
lowered costs for seeding. 


* Miss Sheldon is a Methodist missionary 
and principal of the Bride’s School for 
Village Women at Buxar, India. 
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C. Rajaratnam examines a 


